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BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF JOHN SMITH. 
(Continued.) 


The harvest of 1608 had fallen short both 
among the new planters and the natives, 
and the colony was indebted to the inventive 
genius and indefatigable perseverance of 
Smith for their subsistence during the suc- 
ceeding winter. The supplies procured by 
trading being insufficient, and hunger very 
pressing, Smith ventured on the dangerous 
project of surprising Powhatan, and carrying 
off his whole stock of provisions. This In- 
dian prince had formed a similar design with 
respect to Smith, and, for the purpose of 
betraying him, had invited him to his seat, 
promising that if he would send men to 
build him a house, after the English mode, 
and give him some guns and swords, cop- 
per and beads, he would load his boat with 
corn. Smith sent him three Dutch carpen- 
ters, who treacherously revealed to him the 
design which Smith had formed. On his ar- 
rival with forty six men, he found the prince 
so much on his guard, that it was impossible 
to execute his design. Having spent the day 
in conversation (in the course of which 
Powhatan had in vain endeavored to persuade 
Smith to lay aside his arms, as being there 
in perfect security) he retired in the evening, 
and formed a design to surprise Smith and 
his people at theirsupper; and had it not 
been for the affectionate friendship of Poca- 
hontas, it d probably have been effected. 
This amiable girl, at the risk of her life, 
stole from the side of her father, and passing 
in the. dark through the woods, told Smith, 
with tears in her eyes, of the plot, and then 
as privately returned. When the Indians 
brought in the supper, Smith obliged them 
to taste. of every dish; his arms were in 
readinessyand his men vigilant; and though 
there came | divers sets of messengers, one 

sr, during the night, under pre- 

idly inquiries, they found them 
so well : prepared, that nothing was attempt- 
ed, and the party returned in safety. 

In a subsequent visit to Opecancanough, 
by whom he formerly was taken prisoner, 
this prince put on the semblance of friend- 
ship, whilst his men lay in ambush with their 





bows and arrows.-The trick being discoyer-_ 
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ed by one of Smith’s party, and communi- 
cated to him, he resolutely seized the king 
by his hair, and, holding a pistol to his breast, 
led him trembling to the ambush, and there, 
with a torrent of reproachful and menacing 
words, obliged him to order those very peo- 
ple not only to lay down their arms, but to 
load him with provisions. After this, they 
made an attempt to murder him in his sleep, 
and to poison him; but both failed of success. 
The chief of Paspiha meeting him alone in 
the woods, armed only with a sword, attempt- 
ed to shoot him; but he closed with the sa- 
vage, and in the struggle both fell into the 
river, where, after having narrowly escaped 
drowning, Smith at last prevailed to gripe 
him by thesthroat, and would have cut off 
his head, but the entreaties of the poor vic- 
tim prevailing on his humanity, he led him 
prisoner to James town. 

This intrepid behaviour struck a dread 
into the savages, and they began to believe 
what he had often told them, that “ his God 
would protect him against all their power, 
whilst he kept his promise; which was to 
preserve peace with them as long they should 
refrain from hostilities, and continue to sup- 
ply him with corn.” An incident which oc- 
curred about the same time, confirmed their 
veneration for him. An Indian having stolen 
a pistol from James town, two brothers who 
were known to be his companions were 
seized, and one was held as hostage for the 
other, who was to return in twelve hours 
with the pistol, or the prisoner was to be 
hanged. The weather being cold, a charcoal 
fire was kindled in the dungeon, which was 
very close, and the vapor had so suffocated 
the prisoner, that, on the return of his bro- 
ther at the appointed time, with the pistol, 
he was taken out as dead. The faithful sa- 
vage lamented his fate in the most distress- 
ing agony. Smith, to console him, promised, 
if they would steal no more, that he should 
be recovered. On the application of spirits 
and vinegur, he showed signs of life, but ap- 
peared delirious; this grieved the brother as 
much as his death. Smith undertook to cure 
him of this also, on the repetition of the pro- 
mise to steal no more. The delirium being 
only the effect of the spirits which he had 





swallowed, was remedied by a few hours! 
sleep; and being dismissed, with a present | 
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of copper, they went away, believing and re- 
porting that Smith was able to bring the 
dead to life. The effect was, that not only 
many stolen things were recovered, and the 
thieves punished, but peace and friend- 
ly intercourse were preserved, and corn 
brought in as long as they had any, whilst 
Smith remained in Virginia. 

Such was the state of the Virginia colony, 
when captain Samuel Argal arrived on a 
trading voyage, and brought letters from the 
company in England, complaining of their 
disappointment, and blaming Smith as the 
cause of it. They had conceived an ill opi- 
nion of him, from the persons whom he had 
sent home, who represented him as arbitrary 
and violent toward the colonists, cruel to the 
savages, and disposed to traverse the views 
of the adventurers, who expected to grow 
rich very suddenly. 

There was this disadvantage attending the 
business of colonization in North America, 
at that day, that the only precedents which 
could be had were those of the Spaniards, 
who had treated the natives with extreme 
cruelty, and amassed vast sums of gold and 
silver. Whilst the English adventurers detest- 
ed the means by which the Spaniards had 
acquired their riches, they still expected 
that the same. kind of riches might be ac- 
quired by other means; it was therefore 
thought politic, to be gentle in demeanor and 
lavish of presents toward the natives, as an in- 
ducement to them to discover the riches of 
their country. On these principles the orders 
of the Virginia company to their servants were 
framed. But experience had taught Smith, 
the most discerning and faithful of all whom 
they had employed, that the country of Vir- 
ginia would not enrich the adventurers in 
the time and manner which they expected; 
yet he was far from abandoning it as worth- 
less; his aim, was thoroughly to explore it, 
and by exploring he had, discovered what 
advantages might be derived from it; to pro- 
duce which, time, patience, expense and la- 
bor, were absolutely necessary. He had fairly 
represented these ideas to his employers, he 
had spent three years in their service, and 
from his own observations had drawn and 
sent them a map of the country, and he had 
conducted their affairs, as well as the nature 
of circumstances would permit. He had a 
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disorderly, factious, discontented, disappoint- 
ed set of men to control, by the help of a few 
adherents, in the face of the native lords of 
the soil, formidable in their numbers and 
knowledge of the country, versed in strata- 
gem, tenacious of resentment, and very jea- 
lous of strangers. To court them by presents 
was to acknowledge their superiority and in- 
flate their pride and insolence. Though sa- 
vages, they were men and not children. 
Though destitute of science, they were pos- 
sessed of reason, and a sufficient degree of 
art. To know how to manage them, it was 
necessary to be personally acquainted with 
them; and it must be obvious, that a person 
who had resided several years among them, 
and had been a prisoner with them, was a 
much better judge of the proper methods of 
treating them, than a company of gentlemen 
at several thousand miles distance, and who 
could know them only by report. Smith had, 
certainly, the interest of the plantation at 
heart, and by toilsome experience, had just 
learned how to conduct it; whem he found 
himself so obnoxious to his employers, that 
a plan was concerted to supersede him, and 
reinstate, with a share of authority, those 
whom he had dismissed from the service. 
The Virginia company had applied to the 
king to recal their patent and grant another; 
in virtue of which they appointed Thomas 
lord de la Warre, general; sir Thomas 
Gates, lieutenant general; sir George So- 
mers, admiral; sir Thomas Dale, marshal; 
sir Ferdinando Wainman, general of horse; 
and captain Newport (the only one who had 
seen the country) vice admiral. The adven- 
turers having by the alteration of their pa- 
tent, acquired a reinforcement both of dig- 
nity and property, equipped nine ships, in 
which were embarked 500 persons, men, 
women and children. Gates, Somers, and 
Newport, had each a commission, investing 
either of them who might first arrive, with 
power to call in the old and set up the new 
commission. The fleet sailed from England 
in May 1609, and by some strange policy, 
the three commanders were embarked in 
one ship. This ship being separated from the 
others in a storm, was wrecked on the island 
of Bermuda; another foundered at sea; and 
when the remaining seven arrived in Vir- 
ginia, two of which were commanded by 
Ratcliffe and Archer, they found themselves 
destitute of authority; though some of them 
were full enough of prejudice against Smith, 
who was then in command. The ships had 
been greatly shattered in their passage, much 
of their provision was spoiled, many of their 
people were sick, and the season in which 
they arrived was not the most favorable to 
their recovery. A mutinous spirit soon broke 
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out, and a scene of confusion ensued; the new 
comers would not obey Smith, because they 
supposed his commission to be superseded; 
the new commission was not arrived, and it 
was uncertain whether the ship which car- 
ried it would ever be seen or heard of. 
Smith would gladly have withdrawn and 
gone back to England, but his honor was 
concerned in maintaining his authority till he 
should be regularly superseded; and _ his 
spirit would not suffer him to be trampled on 
by those he despised. Upon due considera- 
tion, he determined to maintain his authority 
as far as he was able, waiting some proper 
opportunity to retire. Some of the most in- 
solent of the new comers, “he laid by the 
heels.” With the more moderate he con- 
sulted what was best to be done; and as a 
separation seemed to be the best remedy, 
and it had been in contemplation to extend 
the settlements, some were induced to go up 
to the falls, others to Nansemond, and others 
to Point Comfort. Smith’s year being almost 
expired, he offered to resign to Martin, who 
had been one of the old council, but Martin 
would not accept the command; he, therefore, 
kept up the form, and, as much as he could, 
of the power of government; till an accident 
which had nearly proved fatal-to his life, 
obliged him to return to England. 
(To be continued. ) 
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For the Repertory. 
THE HEIRESS OF SOBEISKI. 


A ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER IIL 
A cave profound 
Their habitation, where no cheering beam 
Nor soft Etesian breezes ever come, 
But unrelenting cold and rayless night 
In everlasting horrors there reside! Ovid, 

Stanislaus agreeable to the tenor of his 
letter to Ferresburgh left Warsaw for the 
castle with but a few of his attendants, the 
day previous to Linhault’s visiting the cottage 
of Braubenski. 

The king and his train having left the 
capital just in the commencement of the 
evening, on purpose that they might pass the 
forests which surrounded Sobeiski castle 
about the noon of the night, entered the con- 
fines of them, having passed thus far unmo- 
lested. 

The reasons which Stanislaus had for this, 
were his hopes of discovering some clue that 
might lead him to explorate the abode of 
the banditti, the bringing of which band to 
justice, we have already said, was one cause 
of his visit to the castle. 

The heavens were dressed in their most 
admired apparel, the moon falcated in her 
éresent, was playirig her gambols in darting 








silver rays across the bosom of the limped 
stream, and the stars in sparkling radiance, 
seemed to dance along the blue arched cano- 
py of earth in restless delight; when Stanis- 
laus and his train entered the forests and 
seemed to have plunged, so dreadful was the 
darkness, from the regions of day down to 
the mansions of the deepest night! 

The king however was well acquainted 
with the road, and riding before directed the 
attendants. 

About midnight, when they had nearly 
reached the opposite glade of the woods, 
they were surprised at the appearance of a 
dim taper at some distance before them. 
Stanislaus ordered his men, who were all on 
foot, to be upon their guard, and having dis- 
mounted himself, fastened his courser to a 
tree where they might find him in the morn- 
ing, and commanded a trumpet to be sound- 
ed, which was followed by a shrill whistle 
answered in several different directions, and 
an immediate disappearance of the light. 

The king convinced he was surrounded 
by the banditti, moved cautiously forward at 
the head of his men; and in a few minutes 
the reappearance of the flambeaux near them, 
was succeeded by an immediate attack from 
the robbers. 

The attendants met them with the fiercest 
resolution, and each dealt death at almost 
every blow. 

“ Courage, my lads,” cried the leader of 
the band, “this will doubtless be choice spoil, 
they fight so wicked for it. No more blood 
than necessary! yield to our arms there,” 
exclaimed he to the king’s party, “and ex- 
perience our mercy!” 

“We disdain thy mercy!” cried the noble 
Stanislaus, “dost thou call upon us to yield? 
know me for thy sovereign and yield thee to 
my will!” 

“ First conquer us,” cried Martix the cap- 
tain of the troop, “ then will we yield! yield 
ye, or oppose and perish!” 

“ Oppose and perish, my brave followers,” 
echoed Stanislaus, “your king will perish 
ere he submits!” 

“ The king! art thou Stanislaus?” demand- 
ed Martix. 

“T am,” replied the monarch. 

“ Hold yow of our command,” exclaimed 
the robber, “I charge you hold! who lifts 
his arm to aim another blow shall die by 
mine!” a 

“ How!” cried the king.’ 

« Great, and good Stanislaus,” said Martix 
“we dare not war with you. We know your 
virtues and respect them! Draw off our band!” 

“ Yet hold,” cried Stanislaus, “ I am your 
king, yield to me without conditions, or 
dread my heaviest vengeance!” 
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«“ We respect and honor you as our sove- 
reign,” cried the intrepid thief, “but we 
fear you not as an enemy!” 

«« Consummate insolence!” exclaimed Sta- 
nislaus. 

« Attempt not to follow us, my liege,” said 
Martix, “or certain destruction will ensue. 
We are but few at present, but our band is 
numerous; we would not touch your sacred 
life, but self preservation may lead us to out- 
rage on our feelings!” 

« Yet one moment, hold!” said the king, 
“ now sixteen years are past since near this 
spot I lost a friend both to my empire and 
myself.” 

«“ I know it,” answered the robber, “ upon 
the river’s banks he fell! I was the leader of 
that dread attack!” 

“ Vengeance shall yet overtake you,” said 
the king. 

“ Farewel, king,” returned Martix, “when 
next we meet, if ever we should meet again, 
I hope we’ll meet as friends!” 

“ As deadliest foes!” exclaimed Stanislaus 
emphatically. 

“ J hope not so,” said Martix, and he and 
his band retired. 

The king determined if possible to find 
out the retreat of the robbers, and for this 
purpose, ordering the attendants to proceed, 
as they went, favored by the darkness of the 
forest, he silently left them, and guided by 
their torch followed the road the robbers 
had taken. 

He soon arrived within a convenient dis- 
tance, and resolved to follow them wherevei 
they went, and in consequence arrived on the 
margin of the river. Here he could perceive 
nothing that designated an habitation, wher 
they removed what appeared nothing but the 
branches of trees and old shrubs, and he ob- 
served the low entrance to a cave. Stanislaus 
followed, and on arriving on the inside he saw 
before him a large heavy door which Martix 
opened and all within was dark. They all en- 
tered, and Stanislaus fearing that they might 
close it, rushed forwarc, but stepping on a 
trap that was between him and the door, it 
sunk a long with him through the ground. 

The king was received below by a man of 
terrific appearanee and an old withered hag 
in the shape of a woman, who held a rusty 
dagger, and seizing the astonished monarch 
menaced him with instant death! Well did 
she answer Ovid’s description of envy, for 
Pale was her countenance, ghastly was her form, 
Canker’d her vip’rous teeth; her heart was gall; 
Her ever wakeful eyes enjoy’d no rest,, 

And a sharp venom biister’d all her tongue!”’ 

Mean time the robbers passed on’ to their 
accustomed: hall of consultation. A large ta- 
ble appeared’ in the middle and arms and 
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armor were scattered round the floor. Seve- 
ral large chests stood under the table which 
contained their spoil, and in one of which 
they deposited their present booty. 

“Tam afraid,” said Martix, “ our late visi- 
tors Truro and Weinfleet, two servants of 
Ferresburgh, have gained our secret; curse 
on my inebriety!” 

“T thought that your inebriety would ruin 
all!” said Jacques, one of the band. 

“ No matter,” said Martix, “I bound them 
by a dreadful oath not to divulge one single 
thing they heard or saw, and my heaviest 
vengeance shall overtake them if they do!” 

“ My brave comrades,” said Laupold, 
“there’s treason in our band, your captain 
is a villain!” 

“Traitor!” cried Martix, catching him by 
the throat. 

“ Why does Laupold prate?” said Pertro, 
“because our chief is not so bloody as him- 
self?” 

“ Aye!” cried Jacques, “when I bore 
command to stop the slaughter, Laupold 
swore that none should shake a tongue to 
tell the news!” 

«“ Yes,” continued Ludolfo, “and even 
plunged his dagger in the infant’s breast, 
when her tearful eyes and piteous looks 
might have charmed a fiend!” 

Here they were interrupted by the entrance 
of Beatrice, the old woman, and the king. 

“T have brought you a nice chap,” says 
she, “ he just popped ‘through the trap.” 

“ Why did you not turn your knife into 
him,” said the sanguinary Laupoid, “ and not 
trouble us about him!” 

“ By my faith,” answered Beatrice, “I was 
near letting daylight peep into him, but his 
handsome phiz touched my feelings, and so 
{ put up my knife ard brought him here.” 

A loud roar from all but Martix express- 
ed their applause of the old hag’s cruelty. 
Stanislaus was now conducted forward. 

“ The king!” exclaimed Martix, “* how 
came your highness here?” 

* No matter,” answered Stanislaus, “ con- 
duct me out.” 

“ Aye, marry will we,” said Laupold, rais- 
ing his dagger, “ out of the world, your ma- 
jesty!” 

“How!” exclaimed ‘the king, “ you dare 
not be so bloody!” vt 

“Laupold!’. said Martrix with a frown, 
and thus addressed the king: “ Fear nothing, 
my liege, you are safe. I know that your 
highness suspects that you have diseovered 
enough of our haunt, but it will avail: you 
little.” : Oto 

He then whispered Beatrice, who brought 
him a large cloak and a bandage. 

“Your highness,” said he to Stanisies, 


“must consent to put on this cloak and wear 
this bandage, while we conduct you safely 
from this spot.” 

The king, who saw in this the complete 
frustration of his plan, reluctantly complied, 
as it was the only way of getting from their 
power. The operation was accordingly per- 
formed, and Martix followed by Jacques con- 
ducted him up a long flight of stairs; he 
heard them open a door after passing as he 
supposed a number of rooms, and the first 
sound that struck his ears was a long and 
heavy groan that proceeded from some one 
near him. 

“ Alas! my love,” the mysterious prisoner 
cried, “droop not in absolute despair, the 
period of our sufferings has at length arriv- 
ed!” 

“ Has heaven indeed been merciful,” ex- 
claimed a female voice. Stanislaus thought 
he had heard both voices before. 

“No,” said the wretched man again, “ we 
are not so happy! here goes a wretch whom 
they release! O! stranger, if thou shouldst 
meet Stanislaus’ — 

“One word more,” cried Jacques, “ and 
death is ready.” 

“Speak again, unfortunate wretch,” cried 
the king, “I am”— 

“ Silence,” whispered Martix to the king, 
“say who you are and I’m compelled to kill 
you!” 

They then passed on, carefully fastening 
every door after them, until after some time 
the king felt the cool breeze of the morn- 
ing fanning the fever of ‘his forehead, and 
walking some distance further the bandage 
was removed from his eyes. 

Stanislaus stood some moments without 
noticing any object around him, for his mifd 
was entirely occupied in wondering who the 
prisoner could possibly be. UBALDO. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Repertory. 
WEEKLY REFLECTIONS. 
Notwithstanding the equality to which all, 
of right, are ‘entitled, as a sacred gift of 
Heaven, the perverse disposition of man 
stimulates him to deeds of tyranny and bar- 
barity, altogether derogatory to the cha- 
racter -of intelligent ‘and’ rational beings. 
That haughty- spirit-of indignation, so fre- 
quently 6xercised towards a feliow creature, 
is the contemptible offspring of despotic 


| principles, and-is equally repugnant to the 


Governor of the universe and to the enlicht- 

ened reason Of man. < 
By nature’we are all free, ‘but tyranny 

would-doom to submission atid servile cap- 











tivity, half the human family. See this sa- 
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vage principle exemplified by practice, in 
yonder doleful regions ; where the benight- 
ed African grovels along the vale of life in 
misery and woe! his fate, far worse than that 
of the wild beast of the forest, compels him 
to drag out a painful existence, while the 
roaring lion and the fierce tyger run at large, 
and enjoy all the pleasures, that the dreary 
wilderness affords! Why should this be? 
Not that one man is naturally superior to 
another; this is impossible. The same breath 
that made the beggar a tenant of this world, 
gave to the wealthy the name of a living 
being. Where then is the difference? As in 
birth, so in death, all men appear the same. 
This power, this supererogation is assumed, 
not granted, and it is an insult to the ma- 
jesty of Heaven and an abuse of liberty. 

We need not search the shores of Africa 
for examples of tyrannic sway; all nature 
groans beneath the heavy load, and it is ex- 
ercised in a degree more or less in every 
part of the habitable globe. The more civi- 
lized. nations practise it, and even where 
liberty is the motto of the land, the influ- 
ence of despotism is perceptible. There is 
such a tendency in the human mind to glide 
into extremes of error, that rectitude is 
often abolished where perfection might be 
expected to predominate. Ambition is so 
deeply rooted in the constitution of our 
minds, that in order to extract its pernici- 
ous agency, would require a new set of fa- 
culties, and a total change from our present 
condition. Now, who think rightly, and with 
unprejudiced sentiments reflect seriously, 
can fora moment justify the exercise of 
tyranny in any form whatever? But how often 
does man act contrary to his better judg- 
ment and to the dictates of reason! Though 
sensible that his fellow is entitled to the 
same natural privileges as himself, yet in- 
stigated by improper motives, he endeavors 
to trample beneath him, his kindred blood. 
How base, how degrading! The boasted rea- 
son of man, where is it? how weak! when 
thus it yields to prejudice and error. There 
seems such a propensity to fall into devious 
paths, that if a straight line ef conduct be 
maintained, for a while, we gradually taper 
off, till we sink into the lowest grade of er- 
ror. 

In the infliction of punishment, where 
crime has been committed, tyranny often 
prevails, and while it makes no-amends for 
the wrong, renders the criminal no -better. 
That justice should be satisfied, is the real 
end and design of all punishment, and where 
means unnecessarily harsh are employed 
for the correction of the aggressor, equity 
is not the more promoted, nor the aggressed 
more benefited. Hence the impropriety and 
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injustice of this principle; it grew out of 
the moral infirmities of mankind, and is 
consequently like its parent, corrupt and 
depraved. It cannot be subdued or routed 
from society, but it may be kept within mo- 
derate bounds, by that process which some 
governments have adopted to give to every 
man equal rights and liberty. T. D. M. 
—_—2s-+eo 
For the Repertory. 
One pity’d, one contemn’d the woeful times, 
One laugh’d at follies, one lamented crimes. 
Dryden. 

From the signature I have assumed I find 
myself likely to get more business upon my 
hands than I had any idea of. The follow- 
ing letter comes from a jady of irreproach- 
able character, with a request to publish it, 
if I should think proper, in union with my 
next essay. The justness of her remon- 
strance cannot be questioned; and as every 
friend to decorum must feel solicitous for 
the happiness and quiet of the female world, 
I shall very readily give it a place as quick 
as possible. 

Sir, 

I am mightily pleased with your. assump- 
tion of censorship, and: am resolved occa- 
sionally to send you an account of some of 
our female grievances, to stimulate your 
exertions. Nothing could be more interest- 
ing to the finer feelings of many of our sex, 
than the subject of “libertinism” which 
you touched upon in your last essay. I say 
interesting, because it is such a dreadful 
enemy to matrimiony, which is so desirable 
to all sober, well meaning girls. I wish you 
would expatiate upon this subject and op- 
pose these vices, the sources of such gene- 
ral dissoluteness, with all your might. The 
ambition which the virtuous part of us have 
to become “ good housewives” is not only 
defeated by your unprincipled libertines; but 
many ‘helpless young women who might be 
samples in conjugal life, are sacrificed to 
lewdness, poverty, disease and contempt. I 
am not about to picture all the evils result- 
ing from these causes, but to be short, it is 
the ruin of your sex. 

You cannot think what a swarm of arro- 
gant coxcombs there are in this city, who 
take on wonderfulairs of merit, and in their 
own estimation are finer fellows than Lord 
Chesterfield), or any body else would have 
them be.. They are what our flirting crea- 
iures call fine, lively, sociable companions, 
who never trouble themselves with sobriety 
or reflection; but are always ready to show 
their gallantry and amour. Now you must 
know that the decent and sensible part of 
our sex are out of all patience with such 
creatures; they are mere pests in society, 
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and there is a kind of lascivious manner 
which these young gentlemen (for so they 
are called) practise m female company which 
is a downright insult upon modesty. Where 
they get it you know best, but it is very evyi- 
dent from their conduct they are “ sons of 
dissipation and libertinism.” They have the 
impertinence to make pretensions of love, 
and talk to us about marriage when they 
have no such prospect in the world; thus 
we are trifled with most unaccountably, and 
cheated along year after year till we are 
plagued all at once with the epithet of old 
maids in spite of our teeth. But mind them; 
they, forsooth, receive in return the con- 
temptible epithet of old bachelors, and ought 
actually to be ashamed to show their faces 
to the fathers and mothers of the next gene- 
ration. This is all because gentlemen can 
do as they please, and we must submit to our 
fate; but we are determined to be virtuous, 
however great the restraint upon “ flesh 
and blood.” The character, of these cox- 
combs discovers itself in their very coun- 
tenance : one cannot walk the streets with- 
out forever meeting their wanton eyes that 
would seem to pierce you-through and 
through with impudence. We give them 
disdainful looks as a rebuke, but all to no 
purpose; for they return it immediately 
with a petulancy and wantonness in theirs 
which makes us almost shudder for our vir- 
tue; and no sooner have they passed us than 
they turn their head upon «heir shoulders 
with a contemptible sneer upon our backs, 
at—nobody knows what. 

While I am upon this visage imperti- 
nence I must complain to you also of a set 
of beardless striplings who have nothing else 
to do (and no better breeding) than to stand 
in the doors of stores and counting houses, 
gaping all day at every petticoat that passes; 
this they do with an elevating and signifi- 
cant motion, as though they thought them- 
selves of consequence enough to do what 
they pleased with us. I don’t wish to fatigue 
you, but these things call for censure. Do 
not think we have any objection to the ten- 
der and affectionate looks of regard; no, no, 
so far from it, we are quite willing to be 
reciprocal in such tender looks and all other 
modest behavior, which will facilitate our 
progress to conjugal felicity; for, my part 
I declare I am not ashamed to confess with 
a great writer that “the word wife is the 
most agreeable and delightful name in na- 
ture.” If you think so too, give this a place 
in your next censorious column: and oblige 
yours, &c. KITTY CELIBACY. 

N. B. I forgot to mention a class of im- 
pudent fellows (only dressed'on Sundays) 





who station themselves at the corners of 
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streets adjacent to places of worship for the 
purpose of staring at the female part of the 
congregation when separated; this is a great 
annoyance to all modest persons who would 
wish to walk quietly home from their devo- 
tional services. Request their masters to 
keep their domestic clothing on their backs 
of a Sunday, and I am sure this will keep 
them at home and remedy the evil. 


The limits to my essay will not permit 
me to make such comments upon Miss 
Kitty’s letter, as I could wish; but I am well 
convinced her own representations of such 
enormities, will have more influence in their 
subduction than any thing I cam add for 
that purpose. It may be supposed by some 
that such perpetrators are unworthy of no- 
tice; that they are incapable from their shal- 
low capacity of having any extensive influ- 
ence on society; but the powers of the half- 
witted coxcomb, and the busy libertine are 
glaringly obvious. The innocent suffers by 
their impudence, and the incautious youth 
is ruined by their example. “It is a great 
error (says Lord Clarendon) to believe a 
man whom we see qualified with too mean 
parts to do good, to be therefore incapable 
of doing hurt.” Virtue must be supported or 
happiness is lost; she has many component 
parts and we may remember the maxim 
“ nihil tam firmum est, cui fpericulum non sit,” 


CENSOR. 


— + oe 
For the Repertory. 
EQUITUS. No. IV. 

To follow an occupation that is useful, 
and that has a tendency to promote the in- 
terests of the human family, however limit- 
ed the sphere of its influence, and however 
small its efforts to “ lift a person into life” 
and make him conspicuous, must still be 
entitled to a rank of importance in the scale 
of utility, of merit, of honor. The states- 
man, the merchant, the mechanic, the farm- 
er, the rich, the learned, and in fact all other 
classes (for none are so low but that they 
may see others still lower,) all in their turn 
may contemplate upon their elevation, and 
look upon their inferiors with the ideas 
which pride can assume over unfancied de- 
gradation. And not unfrequently have in- 
stances occurred, when people of virtue and 
real usefulness to the community, have been 
despised beeause their avocations were un- 
congenial ‘with imaginary greatness. “I 
should like, says the young Prob:sco, to be 
afarmer, were it not such a mean calling.” 
Such has been the sentiment of many an 
idle observer, clad in the trappings of - va- 
hity, and fraught with the ideas of that self- 
importance, which arises from a mean and 
incorrect view of the economy of men, and 


| to all: I allude to pride. Let us then in the 
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the dispensations of Providence: not duly 
considering that the welfare, and even the 
existence of society, depends upon the mul- 
tiplicity, the variety of occupation, which 
the experience of all ages has stamped as 
essential; and that the good of the whole 
is indebted to the liberality, to the mutual 
respect, to the harmonizing concert of all 
classes and of every individual. Were those, 
whose talents are fitted to the more conspi- 
cuous posts, to withhold the contribution of 
their efforts to promote the public good, 
and to hide themselves in obscurity, the 
community might suffer for want of their 
assistance. If those whose abilities are cal- 
culated for less extended circles, were to 


r aspire after and attain to some higher grade 


of office, an injury might result from their 
incapacity to fulfil the duties of the station. 
There is much depending upon the proper 
adjustment of action to capacity. The wel- 
fare of society is most advanced when every 
man occupies that part for which he is best 
qualified: on the contrary, when any ad- 
vance to a station beyond their sphere, or 
when any descend from one which they 
ought to abide in, the community sustains 
injury, in proportion to that degree to which 
the circle of their influence was calculated 
to extend. Let every one “ know his own 
proper calling, and abide in it;” and let it 
be remembered, that every thing that is 
useful to an individual is beneficial to the 
public; and that no calling is despicable that 
is essential to general good. A. 
— + 
For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. III. 


Pride is his own glass, his own trumpet, his 

Own chronicle, and whatever praises itself 

But in the deed, devours the deed in the praise. 
* . * am . * 


Why should a man be proud? Shakspeare. 
As I do not possess a sufficient share of 
selfconceit, to suppose that my abilities ex- 
ceed those of my neighbors; and do not pro- 
fess that fertility of genius, of which I am 
not the inheritor; much cannot be expected 
from me on a subject so frequently discuss- 





ed as the present. I shall, however, venture | 
to make a few observations; and I hope that | 
the exposition of a noted foible to public | 
contempt, will not be entirely uninteresting | 


first place, consider what it is; and in the 
second, why a man should possess it. 

Pride is a certain hanghtiness of spirit 
which, whilst it regards others with an ey« 
of contempt, renders itself most contempti- 
ble. It is an unbounded selfconceit, whici: 
raises the merits of its possessor in his own 

















opinion, but evidently depresses them in that j 





of others. It is an oracle open to the insin 
uating voice of flattery and pregnant with 
selfpraise. Such being its real 
where are its attractions? How can it be be- 
loved? Yet (O! shameful instance of the de- 
pravity of human taste!) it is cherished by 
many; I had almost said, it is partially sup- 
ported by all. Its power is chiefly founded 
in weak minds; its strength generally buil 
upon the imbecility of man; and although 
we sometimes see it gain admittance, by 
stealth, where we little expected to find it; 
yet most frequently a person of strong in 

tellect, despises its open attack to conquer, 
and smiles at its insidious arts to ensnare 
him. “ Why should a man be proud?” Should 
the perfections of the body, bestowed by 
Providence for a more admirable end, (that 
of displaying the grandest work of nature in 
its utmost elegance) be exercised as an in- 
strument for the degradation of the mind? 
Has one person received from nature a 
greater share of genius than falls to the 
common lot of mankind? Let him return his 
thanks to God! If he suffers that to elevate 
him in his own opinion above his fellow 
creatures, he perverts the original purity of 
its design, and makes that which was intend- 
ed to insure his humility, the means of 
gaining the detestable pinnacle of pride; by 
the doing of which he renders his genius, 
the butt of witticism, and even the jest of 
fools. Does a man perform a laudable action? 
By admitting pride into his bosom he de- 
stroys its merit; he should let the deed coim- 
mand that praise from others which his 
tongue should scorn to utter. Are the glit- 
tering tinsels of false grandeur, or heaps of 
gold, capable of exalting one mortal above 
another, and subverting the order of nature? 
Surrounded by the ensigns of external mag- 
nificence, and roaming in the gardens of ar- 
tificial delight, quaffing the dangerous beve- 
rage of the vine, and rioting on the rosy bed 
of fascinating but ruinous luxury; can he 
forget that he also is mortal? Can he suffer 
himself to be deluded, but for one moment, 
into the absurd idea that he is independent? 
“The weak worm’s brother grov’ling on the ground!” 
He know that his riches were be- 
stowed by the bounteous hand of Heaven, 


colors, 


must 


| for far more noble purposes; and that, by 


permitting an intemperate and improper use 


| of them to inflaic his mind with vanity, he 
offers a double insult to the Deity. Cease 
| then, O, fool! to ivok upon your fellow crea- 


tures with disdain: remember the source 
from whence your blessings spring; and, re- 
flecting on its sublimity, no jo wer taink 
yourself above mortaiity, and no longer con- 
sider yourself more ihan man! 
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For the Repertory. 
To Christopher Caustic, Esq. Apothecary, Se. 
Dear Caustic, 

While many people are disputing whe- 
ther there is a hell or not, do you know that 
I think there are two, one here and one here- 
after. It is true that which is here is merely 
a taste or small sample of that which is to 
come, but it is sufficient; it warns the man 
who tastes, to tnrn from the nauseous sub- 
stance, and as he don’t like the commodity, 
not to buy, to shun the market where the 
Devil is the chief seller; for the purchaser 
may be assured, that although the cake is 
so nicely pasted over, it is wormwood and 
rue within, and after having &cked off the 
sugar he will, notwithstanding his wry faces, 
have to swallow the cake. 

I have ever been of the opinion, that each 
improper action bears with it, in a certain 
degree, its own punishment even on this 
side of the grave. 

Is there not a spark of that “ fire which 
is not to be quenched” in the breast of the 
contumelious and successful villain, when 
he sees the honest man eat his crust in 
peace, and return thanks to God for his 
goodness? There is; his heart is ready to 
burst with a pain, which his smooth face, 
his “purple and fine linen” can scarcely 
conceul. 

The robber, the liar, the drunkard, the 
profane swearer and all the great catalogue 
of offenders, have their moments when the 
spark will burn, they cannot avoid it, they 
carry it about them, and it will occasionally 
flame up and iaform them, there is one 
more terrible to come. Sometimes the tem- 
poral punishment of those who act impro- 
perly, comes from the hands of their fel- 
low creatures; the penalty of a broken law 
overtakes them, and gives them a taste of 
that which is in store for impenitent of- 
fenders hereafter. 

An instance of this I will give you, as it 
happened with the saucy youth who so im- 
pudently insulted you, in your own shop, a 
few days since:* justice has overtaken him, 
as you shall hear. 

I was sitting in my front room about sun 
down last evening, listening to some loud 
voices which I heard in; the street, (but 
could not distinctly understand) when my 





old housekeeper, Deborah, came in, she 
appeared alarmed; she did not look pale for 
her skin is é/ack; but that power who made 
both white and é/ac*x, has wound around her 
heart certain strings which vibrate through 
every nerve; her steps were tottering and 
voice tremulous; she informed me a child 
had been run over in the street by a gen- 


horses ina string. | suppose you mean tan- 


teman, driving (to use her own words) two 


dem, said I, passing her to go to the door. 
I opened it and found the street filled 
with a number of people who (believing the 
child dead) seemed bent on vengeance. 
One party had possession of the horses and 
gig, and another surrounded the unfortu- 
nate driver, whom they were loading with the 
most opprobrious epithets. 

A girl of five or six years old, lay on my 
steps senseless, whilst several women were 
looking on, not knowing what to do. On 
examination I found that no bones were 
broken, and there were hopes of life. I opened 
a vein and set the women to work, in chaf- 
fing her temples, &c. In a short time I had 
the pleasure to see symptoms of reanima- 
tion, and conveying the little sufferer to a 
couch in my parlor, I ordered the women 
to continue their humane exertions, whilst 
I returned to the street where the noise 
became louder every moment. 

I made my way to the centre of the crowd, 
where the infuriated people held their vic- 
tim “in durance vile.” He was a well dres- 
sed young man, and exhibited marks of 
contrition. I ventured to expostulate with 
those who held him. “ You know nothing 
about it,” said one to me roughly; “I sup- 
pose you care more for your Aorses than 
you do for your children, or you would not 
talk so. These fellows,” said he, shaking the 
trembling youth by the collar, “ these fellows 
are endangering the lives of our citizens and 
children every day, by driving their horses 
through the streets as fast as they can, to 
show that they ¢rot well, or with what dex- 
terity they can turn sharfi round a corner 
at a full trot.” I agreed with him in all he 
said, but still urged the necessity of mode- 
ration, and had partly succeeded in extri- 
cating the young man, when one of the 
crowd pushed rudely by me, it was your 
shopman Hans Sourcrout; he no sooner got 
a sight of the prisoner than with a sudden 
jirk of the foot and a blow at the same time, 
he pitched him into a deep kennel near 
which he stood, from this he was lifted up 
by some of the bystanders in a woeful 
plight. 

I endeavored to appease the enraged 
Dutchman in vain. He told me it was the 
same dueifels kint that had insulted his 
master, and clenching his fist swore with 
that he 
would have satisfaction, and was proceed- 
ing to put his threats into execution, when 
the timely arrival of alderman W. (a gen- 
tleman who has a head to understand and 
nerve to execute the laws) put a stop to 


a tremendous dunder and blixen 


Upon hearing the parties he prudently 
resolved to put the young man immediately 
into prison, thereby securing his personal 
safety and appeasing the angry populace. 
Upon this being done, three cheers from 
the mob evinced their approbation of the 
proceeding. This morning, after restoring 
the child, nearly recovered, to its anxious 
parents, I stepped to the mayor’s office 
where I saw the young man liberated, after 
paying the fine usual in such cases, and 
promising with much apparent sincerity 
never for the future to let his fleasures or 
caprice endanger the life or frroperty of 


another. FRANCIS FUNGUS, M.D. 
For the Repertory. 
Mr. Editor, 


Though mere animadversion and petu- 
lant disquision on the sentiments ofa writer, 
may not be relished by a majority of read- 
ers; and though such productions may be 
of little utility; yet I conceive, that when an 
author comes before the public, upholding 
opinions which are in their tendency inju- 
rious and even subversive of true morality, 
he deserves to be informed of the error of 
the principles he advances. — 

If I be able to prove to the satisfaction of 
your readers, that a late writer in the Re- 
pertory is really thus culpable, can any one 
think me too censorious, in attempting to 
expose the fallacy of dogmas which strike 
at the very root of virtue? 

The writer to whom I now more imme- 
diately allude, is Momus junr. whose sub- 
ject, whether curious or not, is by no means 
interesting. 

We are placed in this world, not merely 
for our own happiness, but for the good of 
others; and when a writer thus talks of en- 
joying the pleasures of life in their pleni- 
tude, he betrays that lurking principle of 
selfishness, which too often tarnishes the 
lustre of many otherwise fair characters. 

The human race is composed of an infi- 
nite variety of beings, each differently cir- 
cumstanced in life. Of these the sons of po- 
verty and affliction are a numerous body; 
and if the sentiments of Momus were uni- 
versally prevalent, they would live and die 
the unhappy offspring of misfortune. 

It must be a contracted spirit, that can 
picture the pleasures, the airy happiness of 
life, and at the same time feel no emotions 
of sorrow at the regollection of the pains 
which destroy the joys of thousands. Since 
we know, that the sensation of agreeable 
objects generally reminds us of those that 
aré disagreeable, it would appear as though 
the geason of our author had been perverted, 








* See Caustic’s letter, page 108. 
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a hasty manner. We are certain, at any rate, 
that what he has written is injudicious and 
improper. Many of the irrational delights 
which some men call pleasures, are not, as 
our author insinuates, designed for our hap- 
piness. He who supposes the contrary, and 
in the persuasion that his supposition is 
true, grasps at every allurement and deccit- 
ful snare, proves the frailty of his nature 
and his inability to resist temptation. To be- 
hold with firmness, the passing show of vain 
glory and the glittering splendor of empty 
bubbles that burst and flee before us, be- 
speaks an energetic mind, a power to with- 
stand the ensnaring baits of noisome mirth 
and folly. But to be overpowered by what- 
ever seems to wear a pleasing aspect and 
to be carried thus into the destructive cur- 
rent, along which hundreds glide to ruin, 
is truly enough to make us exclaim, alas! 
how weak is man! 

To take pleasures as they come, what 
does Momus mean by this? Does he wish 
to make us believe, that in seizing every 
opportunity to participate in the amusing 
and enticing scenes of revelry and debauch, 
his happiness will be increased or promoted? 
Let us examine this point a moment, and 
we shall find the principle to contradict 
itself. The name, pleasure, has been applied 
to every pursuit that tends to gratify the 
desires of men; and I would ask how many 
of these are conducive to happiness? The 
experience of thousands can testify, that 
sorrow and anxiety are the concomitants or 
results of most of them. There are some 
which tend to dispel dull care and sadness 
from the mind, but how do they effect this? 
They may do it for awhile, but the secret 
ebullitions of uneasiness and discontent are 
fast increasing and in the end fall upon the 
devoted victim with tenfold fury. 

Have I been too lavish in my exposition 
of the erroneous principles inculcated by 
Momus? I think not. If, as I presume, the 
author designed to exhibit the advantages 
resulting from contentment, the object was 
1good one, but the means made use of, are 
‘yno means justifiable, and in my opinion, are 
lighly reprehensible. I do not object to the 
‘njoyment of such pleasures as are worthy 
ihe pursuit of intelligent creatures; but the 
writer wh@se sentiments I have ventured 
to analyze has been too indiscriminate in 
his remarks; and if I have written censori- 
vusly, let it not be imagined that my motive 
isany other than a desire to promulgate the 
importance of observing correctness in prin- 
‘iples.and practice. M. 
— + = 


The friend of order has made half his way 
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For the Repertory. 


REFLECTIONS OF A SOLITARY WANDERER. 
No. YL. 

The lucid sky is hid by little clouds, 

And the pale meonbeams glance no more across 

The lately tranquil stream, now rough and rude 

It fiercely beats on yonder moss grown rock, 

Which has resisted long its utmost force. 

The rising gale sweeps o’er the virid plains, 

And the tall oak, as it is forced to wave, 

Stubbornly yielding to the furious storm, 

Scarce screens the humble cottage where St. Orme 

His form, when weary with his wanderings wild, 

Does, careworn, rest. The storm did drive me ’neath 

Its roof for shelter; but not till mine eyes 

Had witness’d the sublime, majestic scene: 

The bursting clouds discharged their fiercest fury, 

Drenching the vale below; the vivid glare 

Of the sharp lightning struck my soul with awe, 

As I, enabled by the transient gleams, 

Gazed on the scene around. It was indeed 

A war of elements; each strove for mast’ry; 

While Schuylkill’s wave was heard at intervals 

Lashing the rocky shore. Shiv’ring and wet, 

I sought my cottage, closed the humble door, 

And, while the rays of one small lamp illumed 

The room, my warm head resting on my hand, 

Its only pillow, I did recollect 

(Fit time for recollection) days long past. 

The ardent dawn of youth’s delightful morn, 

And ail the joys that once with me did dwell, 

Rose full to view. Again I was, methought, 

Surrounded by the loved, revered few 

Who were to me most dear; and heard again 

My parents’ thrilling voice invoking blessings, 

From the pure Fount of mercy, on the head 

Of their loved, youngest boy. I was as blest 

(Unreal joy!) as I was wont to be; 

When the loud thunder the illusion broke, 

And made me feel that I was still the same 

Deserted wand’rer, from the world shut out, 

A link detach’d from great creation’s chain. 

You’re gone, dear parents, to the tranquil grave, 

And are exempt from the afflicting pangs 

Your hapless offspring is condemn’d to feel. 

If, haply, disembodied spirits rove, 

For it is said they do, and leave awhile 

The ecstacies of bliss, perhaps you’re near; 

And, if your airy forms can feel, through which 

*Tis said, the twinkling stars do gleam, you sigh. 

Blest thought, thou art most soothing to my soul! 
* * * * * * . 7 

Hark! ’tis the night bird screaming hoarse and wild. 

Perhaps some wretch, more wretched far than I, 

Is now exposed to all the ’wild’ring horrors 

Of this tempestuous night; perhaps ‘neath some 

Old shed, with heap of straw his homely bed, 

He shiv’ring lies, faint too with gnawing hunger. 

And shall I then repine, who safely screen’d 

From the appalhiog storm, and laie regaled 

On viands sumptuous? No! Why sleeps the wrath 

Of the almighty Ruler of the world? 

Why patient still, nor sweep the murm’ring race 

From fair creation’s face? But he is mercy; 

And were his vengeance to o’ertake the guilty, 

Allow no time to turn our erring hearts, 


Our doom were dreadful Thus ’tis when the mind, 


Though deeply wounded, on reflection turns, 
And knows the unseen hand that deeply wounds, 
Yet still supports, and tries our greatest strength 
And wavering faith, that he may bring at last 


SS  EE—————————————————— 


Us pure and free from base alloy, to life 
Eternal, worlds of endless joy, it loses, 
In part, remembrance keen; and as it owns 
The justice of Jehovah, hopes for bliss 
Beyond the dreary precincts of the grave. 
ST. ORME. 





For the Repertory. 


LAUREL HILL. 
A POEM, IN THREE PARTS. 
Part III. 
Mild Phiegon penswely now draws away, 
Beyond our mortal view, the blaze of day; 
And eve, the herald of approaching night, 
A dusky veil throws o’er his glim’ring light, 
Prepares the road for Cynthia’s silver car, 
Follow’d by each attending glitt’ring star: 
And now oppears each object to the sight, 
Bedeck’d with moonbeams and translucid light; 
The woods are now, with lamps of fire flies, 
Illuminated, like the starry skies; 
The moonbeams sweetly kiss each rippling wave, 
The waves their kisses to the moonbeams gave; 
The pensive breeze of night now softly blows, 
And lulls the winged people to repose; 
O’er aspin leaves awhile it gently sighs, 
Or, sipping sweets, from flower to flower flies; 
The swains are bathing in the rippling stream, 
That brightly glitters with the silver beam; 
The weeping rock, shedding unceasing tears, 
With new refulgent spangles now appears; 
M—k—y, too, slowly strays, with musing mind, 
And gives a sigh to every passing wind; 
Mourning the absence of his faithful maid, 
W hile treading sofily o’er the dewy glade; 
Or dropping tears, while cutting on each tree 
His absent fair one’s name, in ecstacy; 
For dear Lucinda is his daily theme, 
And dear Lucinda is his midnight dream! 
And now he seeks the gloomy willow grove, 
While breathing softly sweet a song of love; 
Or makes his dulcet flute to speak his pain, 
| While caverns echo with the melting strain; 
The fair ones lightly tread the dewy green, 
| Sharing the sweets of this delightful scene, 
| While rambling o’er the river’s bank of flowers, 
In peaceful innocence, to spend their hours 
O, heavens! Melia ’s there! Farewel! farewel! 
| Ye scenes where contemplative pleasures dwell! 
| Ye roses, myrtles, flowers impearl’d with dew, 
| And every scene of joy here adieu! 
| 1 go where Melia now delights to rove, 
And leave you all, for Melia and for love! 
DELLA LIRA 


jOdtladelphta, 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1810. 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


It is our duty to fulfil our last week’s 
promise; but our circumscribed limits will 
necessarily shorten the remarks we had in- 
| tended. 
| We hail with a hearty welcome our wor- 
| thy correspondent Captain Grummet. The 
| noble generosity of the honest tar gives him 
a friendly reception every where; and when 
ihe is above profanity and indelicacy (and 
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we are proud to recognise very many that 
are truly so) such a character is an honor 
to our nature. May our captain’s merits 
soon advance him toa commodore! and may 
* his adventures” soon assume the life and 
spirit so conspicuous in the celebrated au- 
thor of “ Commodore Trunnion,” &e. 

‘The communication of Herminius, though 
of-a cast totally opposite to that of the cap- 
tuln, is received with as cordial a welcome. 
‘The few altcrations we made were with the 
yvicw of rendering it conformable to the laws 
of approved blank verse. This is a measure 


of which we are particularly fond; and we |; 


are happy that the specimens of it given by 
iwo of our young poets, afford a flattering 
promise of their success. The great exam- 
ples of all who have used it, from Shaks- 
peare down to Cowper, prove it to be sus- 
ceptible of the sublime, the solemn, the for- 
cible, the elegant, the pathetic, the ludi- 
crous, the versatile, kc. To have its desired 
effect, however, writers should guard against 
alexandrines, and pay an undeviating at- 
tention to accent and the cesural pause. 


— 

Christophe, president of Hayti, has made a 
decree, bearing date the 30th July, declar- 
ing the name of Cafie Francais changed to 
that of Cafe Henry, and subjecing letters 
bearing the ancient name of the place in their 
superscriptions to be stopped and sent to the 
government. 





From the Albany Gazette. 


Messrs. Webster and Skinner, 

The following letter of a well informed traveller, to 
his friend in Philadelphia, is copied, by the writ- 
er’s permission, and offered for publication in your 
paper. 

Dear Sir, 

I have just returned from a careful survey 
of the site of the contemplated new city, on 
the east shore of the Hudson, opposite Alba- 
ny. Having been particularly attentive to the 
view of the comparative advantages of this 
spot, and the disadvantages under which it 
must labor, am bold to say, no unimproved 
spot in the United States, which has fallen 
under my observation, combines so many su- 
perior and commanding advantages, with so 
few and trivial disadvantages. Collisions of in- 
terest, however, are to be expected, and ought 
not by any means, to operate as any discou- 
ragement to the man of enterprise. Albany is 
already a place of immense trade, and one of 
the richest cities in the union; it is also the po- 
litical centre of the state. Troy,six miles above 
on the same side of the river with the new 
town, is a flourishing place, of great trade, and 
employs a great capital. Lansingburgh is a 
considerable place, and Waterford enjoys also 
a commanding influence in the trade of some 
ot the counties west of Hudson river. All 
these places have their jealousies excited of 


/ the east bank of the river, where the bottom 





| plain, about 130 feet head may be saved for 


their trade. But on an enlarged view of 
this subject, I am not of opinion with those 
who view as prejudicial to the interest of 
the above places the establishment of another 
trading town in this vicinity. Nature has 
clearly pointed out this spot as the peculiar 
central place of a vast extent of surrounding 
country. Here must ultimately be found the 
centre of trade and wealth, and the vast de- 
pot of national opulence. In short, Albany 
is indubitably destined to become the capi- 
tal and key of a vast empire, by whatever 
political name it may be distinguished, and to 
absorb in one general appellation those little 
villages that skirt its borders. 

Such, I confess, are my ideas, nor can I 
imagine that any trifling collisions of inte- 
rest will materially retard its progress. 

But I have omitted to inform you what is 
the present situation of the concern, as well 
as to enumerate the local conveniencies of 
the site. A mile square has been purchased 
by three gentlemen, for 64,000 dollars, and 
a plan for a town submitted to the public. Al- 
ready the proprietors have sold lots to the 
amount of about 30,000 dollars, and another 
public sale of lots is advertised, on the first 
Tuesday of September, on the premises. 
The town plat, is situated immediately on 


is about half a mile in width, on the back of 
which is a high plain, of about one hundred 
and fifty feet elevated above the upper plain 
run, mill creek, a good size mill stream, fal- 
ling abruptly over this precipice, on a slaty 
rock, and presents a very picturesque appear- 
ance, thence winding through the bottom, 
enters the Hudson within about half a mile 
of the fall. From the surface of the lower 


the whole quantity of water in mill creek. 
This is a most importent item in the many 
advantages attending this spot, in regard to 
hydraulic works, elegant and ornamental im- 
provements, or security against fires. From 
the shore, it is from 60 to 200 feet to the 
ship channel, and several docks and wharves 
are now erecting. Sloop navigation is good to 
New York; and this may be properly called 
the head of the navigation for all vessels ex- 
ceeding fifty tons. 

The Rensselaer and Columbia turnpike 





commences at this spot and extends to 
Massachusetts line, and the Farmer’s turn- 
pike is now working on the bank of the river 
to Troy, which will be completed this sum- 
mer. It is confidently asserted by travellers, 
that the ferry across the Hudson, between 
this modern Sparta* and Albany, is the most 
frequented of any in the United States, and 
I am of opinion that no roads in the union 
are so much travelled as some of those lead- 
ing westward from Albany. The stock of the 
Ransselaer and Columbia turnpike, is almost 

* The proprietors have not yet projected a name, 
a common omission and very great error in this coun- 
try. Towns and villages are built with astonishing 
rapidity, and left to take their own names! Thus 
unaccountable whim is left to fix a stigma, by calling 
in derision, Pink street, Algiers, Skunksburgh, and 
such like elegant appellations! A bad name, by the 








course by the projected establishment of a 
new city, which may abridge the profits of 





bye, is not readily forgotten. If Sparta, a noble and 


SSS ——__—————_—_aV SL 
‘k solitary exception in this state, because it 
Is productive to its owners, and worth, as [ 
am told, fifteen or twenty per cent. above par. 
If you think proper you are at liberty to pub- 
lish my observations for the information of 
the public. I remain, dear sir, with great re- 
spect, your’s truly. 
—— 
HEALTH OFFICE, 
August 25, 1810. 


Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia 
from the 18th to the 25th August. 


Diseases. ad ch. Diseases. ad. ch, 
Asthma 1 O Old age 2 0 
Cholera morbus QO 8 Pleurisy 0 1 
Consumption oflungs1 1 Scrofula 0 1 
Convulsions 1 2 Sore throat 0 1 
Decay 1 0 Still born 04 
Dropsy inthe brain 1 0 Sudden 190 
Debility 1 2 Teething 01 
Dysentery 1 © Disease unknown 1 0 
Fever 0 1 -=— 
Fever, remittent 1 1 15 24 
Fever, typhus 2 0 _—_— 
Hives 0 1 Total 39 

1 0 


Inflam. of stomach 
Of the above there were, 


Urder 1 year 16 Between 50 and 60 2 
Between 1 and 2 7 60 70 2 
5 1 70 80 1 
5 10 0 80 ein a 
10 20 0 90 100 0 
20 30 3 Ages unknown 0 
30 40 1 oe 
40 50 4 Total 3 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’clock. 12 o’clock. 30’clock. 


August 20 68 68 70 
21 68 69 70 
22 68 68 71 
23 68 70 72 
24 70 71 73 
25 70 72 73 





Just published and for sale by Deleplaine and Hel- 
lings, No 84 North Second street, 


_ THE POETICAL APOTHEOSIS OF 
General George Washington, 
The friend of man, and father of his country. 


WITH AN ADDRESS 
To the citizens of Philadelphia, on the propriety of 
erecting a statute to his memory in their metropo- 
lis, opposite the statehouse in Chesnut street. 


Let us not make the boast of kings too true; 
When they affirm, we're base and thankless too. 





The price of the Philadelphia Repertory is fow 
dollars per annum, payable quarterly in advance. 

At the close of the year will be presented a title 
page and index, with at least one handsome ¢m 
graving. 

Subscriptions received by the publisher, No. ! 
Arch street, George Booth, No. 10 Sansom street 
and at the book stores of og No. 12 
Market street, John W. Scott, No, 147 Chesnut 
street, W. W. Woodward, corner of Second 200 
Chesnut streets, and David Hogan, No, 249 Mar 
ket street. 

Communications, post paid, addressed to the p¥ 
lisher, will be thankfully received. 
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Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 





honorable name, be disliked, let some other be given. 


No. 17, Arch street. 
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